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WESLEY'S PHILOSOPHY 
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In these days when we are constantly tempted to forget individuals because we are 
dealing with forces, it is imperative that we keep in mind great personalities. Few 
stand out as does John Wesley. 



We are so accustomed to the trite 
phrase "Wesley was not a philosopher, " 
that we may come to believe he was not 
a thinker. Coleridge said Wesley "had 
the logical but not the philosophical 
mind." Fitchett says: "Wesley in- 
vented no new doctrine. He added to 
Christian knowledge no new truth. 'I 
simply teach,' he himself said, 'the 
plain old religion of the Church of 
England'; 'truths,' as he again put it, 
'which were merely the common funda- 
mental teaching of Christianity.' And 
that is perfectly true. Wesley .... 
did not even set the old doctrines 
in a new perspective." 1 His greatness 
was not due to his statesmanship, his 
genius for organization, nor his intellectual 
power,* but rather belongs to religious 
energy, to the spiritual life which he 
brought to bear upon his age, but it is 
also true that he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the great minds and 
movements of his time. While Lecky 
says Wesley's mind had "not much 
originality or speculative power, and 
his leading tenets placed him completely 
out of harmony with the higher intellect 
of his time," e.g., "holding the doctrine 
of a particular Providence," 3 the histo- 



event in Aldersgate Street, when, on 
May 24, 1738, Wesley's heart was 
warmed, as "the conviction which 
then flashed upon one of the most 
powerful and most active intellects in 
England." 4 And even if Lecky's ob- 
jection were true to Wesley's "doctrine 
of a particular Providence in such a 
sense as to believe that the physical 
phenomena of the universe were con- 
stantly changed for human conven- 
ience and at human prayers," 5 which 
" could have little sympathy with scien- 
tific thought," still this would not 
apply to Wesley's relation to the 
philosophic thought of his day. To 
prove it, one has but to recollect the 
doctrine of the noiimenal Absolute of 
the school following Locke's time and 
the complementary phenomenal world 
which, as Berkeley developed it, was 
manipulated by the will of God in every 
detail of sensation. 

However historians may estimate 
Wesley as an original contributor to 
the store of human thought, for our 
immediate purpose these interesting 
points stand out for our satisfaction, 
viz.: (1) Wesley was acquainted with 
and accepted the general philosophical 
views of his day; (2) he claimed not 



rian nevertheless refers to the epochal 

1 Fitchett, p. 6. 2 Ibid., p. 7. 

3Lecky,A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (ed. 1888), II, 784. 
< Ibid., II, 607. 5 Ibid., II, 684. 
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to rest his theology upon the foundation 
of his speculative thinking, but on 
Scripture and authority; (3) there are 
some ways in which Wesley suggests 
later scientific views, viz. : (a) evolution, 
(b) immediate-experience psychology. 

In the maturity of Wesley's sixtieth 
year he set before himself the task of 
giving to his preachers a compendium 
of "Natural Philosophy," of which he 
perhaps truthfully says: "It will be the 
most complete thing in its kind of any 
in the English tongue." 1 This work in- 
volved prodigious reading both in the 
classics and in the literature of his own 
time. More particularly as it is the 
only work of its kind to which Wesley 
gave his attention. It is to be noted 
that this solitary digression into the 
realm of philosophy is made in Wesley's 
mature years, when changes of view- 
points which he may have had are 
already passed. This work was the 
outcome — like his contributions in other 
directions — of a practical need in his 
organized work. And from the fact 
that he read this work to his helpers 
for their instruction we must suppose 
that he put the stamp of his acceptance 
upon its teachings. 

That Wesley was familiar with the 
writings of the Greek and medieval 
scholars is indicated not only by his 
general familiarity with the classics 
but by his mention of their views in 
this work; and that he was conversant 
with the philosophy of his age is not 
only indicated by his frequent reference 
to Descartes and to Locke, but the 
work under present consideration brings 
him into the swift current of meta- 
physical speculation of his own time. 

1 Wesley's Works, XII, 465 (ed. 1861) . « 



The work was first published in 
1763 and comprised five volumes. The 
last half of the final volume contains 
what Wesley calls the Appendix, which 
is an enlargement upon a former (fourth) 
chapter. It is an effort to "trace out 
the bounds and extent of the human 
understanding," and in making this 
effort Wesley frankly says he followed 
"the plan of the pious and learned 
Dr. Browne, late bishop of Cork, in 
Ireland." 

As Wesley practically synopsizes 
Browne's Procedure, Extent, and Limits 
of the Human Understanding, omitting 
no fundamental and adding no new 
interpretations, we can see Wesley's 
relation to the philosophical writers 
of his time by inquiring into Browne's. 

Browne, in 1699, wrote his Answer 
to . . . . "Christianity Not Mysterious," 
which was recognized as the ablest 
reply yet written to Toland (the 
Deist). 2 

In 1733 ne published his Analogy — 
three years before Butler came out with 
his great work under a similar title, 
upon which he had spent twenty years 
of preparation. Browne's "doctrine of 
Analogy was intended as a reply to the 
deistical conclusions that had been 
drawn from Locke's theory of knowl- 
edge." 3 It was in answer to this work 
and to refute the argument by Analogy 
that Berkeley wrote his Alciphron, 
in which he claimed that the logical 
conclusion of such reasoning was atheism. 
Thus we are thrown into the midst of 
the theistic speculations of that period, 
and it is unlikely that Wesley would 
leave either Berkeley's or Butler's works 
unread. 
Encyclopaedia Brilannica, IV, 665. 3 Ibid. 
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Whether or not there is any direct 
connection between Wesley's thought 
and the ethics of Butler it may not be 
safe to say, but the following facts are 
interesting: 

i. As mentioned above, Butler's and 
Browne's work under similar title ap- 
peared within three years of each other, 
and were both efforts to refute the same 
antagonists, viz., the Deists. 

2. Notwithstanding the famous meet- 
ing of Wesley and Butler, x when prac- 
tical interest and misunderstanding of 
theological viewpoints made the con- 
versation rather unpleasant, they both 
stood, so far as rational premises are 
concerned, on the same foundation, 
which foundation was also common to 
them and their opponents, the Deists. 

As Adam Storey Farrar says regard- 
ing Butler: 2 

The permanent contribution to thought 
made by the controversy consisted in turn- 
ing attention from abstract theology to 
psychological, from metaphysical disquisi- 
tions on the nature of God to ethical con- 
sideration of the moral scheme of redemp- 
tion for maD. Theology came forth from 
the conflict, reconsidered from the psycho- 
logical point of view, and readjusted to 
meet the doubts which the new form of 
philosophy — psychology and ethics — might 
suggest. 

The attack of revealed religion by reason 
awoke the defense, and no period in church 
history is so remarkable for works on the 
Christian evidences — grand monuments of 
mind and industry. The works of the 
defenders are marked by the adoption of the 



same basis of reason as their opponents; and 
hence the topics which they illustrate have 
a permanent philosophical value, though 
their special utility as arguments be lessened 
by the alteration in the point of view now 
assumed by free thought. 

And if this turning from abstract 
theology to experimental (that is, psy- 
chological) theology is characteristic 
of the writings of Butler, as a contribu- 
tion to the controversy, it is even more 
true of the practical working out of 
the movement guided by Wesley. To 
quote Farrar again: 3 

It might seem strange to institute a 
comparison between the two contemporaries 
Bishop Butler and John Wesley, yet there 
are points of contrast which are instructive. 
Each was one of the most marked in- 
struments of movement and influence in 
the respective fields of the argumentative 
and speculative; the one a philosopher 
writing for the educated, the other a 
missionary preaching to the poor. Butler, 
educated a Nonconformist, turned to the 
church, and in an age of unbelief consecrated 
his great mental gifts to roll back the 
flood of infidelity; — Wesley, nursed in the 
most exclusive church privileges kindled 
the flame of his piety by the devout read- 
ing of mystic books 4 when our university 
was marked by the half-heartedness of the 
time; and afterward, when instructed by 
the Pietists of Germany, s devoted a long 
life to wander over the country, despised, 
ill-treated, but still untired, teaching with 
indefatigable energy the faith which he 
loved, and introducing those irregular 
agencies of usefulness which are now so 
largely adopted even in the church. He 



1 See Gladstone on Butler. 

' Bampton Lectures, 1862 (ed. 1870), p. 156. 3 Ibid., p. 160. 

« William Law's Serious Call, and Christian Perfection. 

5 By means of the Moravians of Herrnhut, whose founder, Zinzendorf, himself sprang from 
the pietist movement. 
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too was an accomplished scholar, and 
possessed great gifts of administration; 
but whatever good he effected in kindling 
the spiritual Christianity which checked the 
spread of infidelity, was not so much by 
argument as by stating the omnipotent 
doctrine of the Cross, Christ set forth as 
the propitiation for sin through faith in 
His blood. 

Now let us glance from Wesley's 
relation to the ethical problem and the 
Deists to the metaphysics from which 
this rationalistic controversy drew its 
support. We find Wesley putting forth 
Peter Browne's Procedure, Extent, and 
Limits of the Human Understanding, 
published in 1729, accepting in toto 
its premises and conclusions. Then 
we may ask what was Browne's position ? 
The answer to this query is clear to 
anyone familiar with the metaphysics 
of John Locke (elaborated by Berkeley 
and Hume). Locke had begun with 
"simple ideas" consisting of two kinds, 
primary and secondary. He had as- 
sumed the Soul, the World, and God 
as three separate existences. He had 
struggled with the problems of their 
possible relationship and of the idea in 
its relation to the object, and to the 
subject which it was supposed to 
represent, and also the difficulty of the 
connection of the soul and the world 
(thinking and substance). He had used 
God as a deus ex machina to bridge the 
chasm. We are familiar with the man- 
ner of Berkeley, who, in taking one side 
of the problem and by retaining God 
as the manipulator and sustainer of 
the world of sensation, had dropped 
entirely out of existence the world of 
substance. Hume, a little later, drew 
the logical conclusion from this system 



that God was not necessary to the 
process of sense knowledge; that the 
simple ideas were grouped in objects 
by mere "customary conjunction," and 
finally that all we have as knowledge 
is merely the bundle of ideas. This 
was the nearest possible approach to 
absolute negation of all knowledge — 
and in fact if he had been but one whit 
more logical he would have proved 
that he could not even have what he 
called a "simple idea." The reductio 
ad absurdum of Hume did not disprove 
knowledge nor God, but simply proved 
the breaking down of the system 
and the foundation upon which those 
thinkers had been proceeding. It re- 
mained for Kant, who (as he says) was 
roused from his dogmatic slumbers by 
Hume's skepticism, to re- write metaphys- 
ics and lay a foundation upon which phi- 
losophy might build in the years to come. 
It would be too much to expect, 
when Berkeley and Hume could not 
see their way out of Locke's difficulties, 
that Peter Browne and Wesley — whose 
interests were not primarily philosophi- 
cal — should give us any solution to the 
problem of their age in regard to the 
Soul, the World, and God. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, we do not give them 
credit enough for their efforts to hold 
back from jumping into the chasm of 
agnosticism as they stood upon the 
precipice of "simple idea" philosophy. 
And when I say that in metaphysics 
John Wesley was an agnostic I mean 
(1) that he accepted the philosophy 
whose logical conclusion was agnosticism, 
as Berkeley saw in Browne but could 
not see in himself, and (2) that Wesley 
was wise enough to see this more or 
less clearly. 
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Wesley follows Browne's order of 
dealing with his subject, viz. : 
i. Sensations 
Spirits 

Properties of ideas of sensation 
2. Pure intellect 
Kinds of knowledge 
Improvement of knowledge by rev- 
elation 
Of the dualism of mind and matter 
Wesley says that even the Almighty 
cannot make matter think while it 
remains matter. 

The soul being an immaterial think- 
ing substance can never know an object. 
The idea is all we are capable of having 
of an object; whether it is a true image 
of the object or whether it is merely 
occasioned by the object, by virtue of 
an arbitrary law of God, we know not. 
Neither can we have any " idea of our 
own mind's operations, as ' idea ' is merely 
used of images of sensible objects." 1 
Wesley perceives that the same difficulty 
exists in regard to the mind as in regard 
to the external world — the impossibility 
of having anything but the mere " idea. " 
Now while we are forced to the con- 
clusion that, because "ideas" are "images 
of sensible objects, " therefore we cannot 
have an idea of spirit itself, we turn 
hopefully to the suggestion, if spirit is 
not the idea but the immaterial sub- 
stance that holds the idea, that it does 
the thinking. 

But here again Wesley is clear 
enough to see and frank enough to 
state that on this basis of abstracting 
the idea from the spirit there can be 
neither an idea of spirit nor a spirit 
l Nat. Phil., Appendix, chap, i, sec. 2. 



thinking, for he says regarding the 
latter, "A pure spirit, if we speak 
strictly, does not think at all." "It 
is because we have no idea of a spirit 
that we are naturally led to express it 
by a negative, to call it an immaterial 
substance, or something that is not 
matter; something that is not anything 
we know." Wesley does not hesitate 
to turn from his own finite mind to the 
infinite Spirit, with this line of reasoning : 2 

GOD 

It has been affirmed we have as clear an 
idea of God himself as we have of man, 
and that we are as ignorant of the essence 
of man as we are of the essence of God. 
Do we not then know, that it is essential 
to man to be finite? And have we not a 
distinct idea of finiteness? But who has 
any idea of infinity, the essential attribute 
of God? 'Tis plain we have not; and there- 
fore we express it by a negative "without 
bound." 

Properly speaking we have no idea of God. 
We came to our knowledge of his very 
existence, not from any idea of him, but from 
our reasoning, upon the works of the visible 
creation. And hence for want of a single 
and direct idea, we form an indirect^ and 
very complex notion of him. 

This we do in the best manner we can, 
by removing from him all the imperfections 
of the creatures and attributing to him all 
their perfections, especially those of our own 
minds. Yet in truth these cannot be supposed 
to be in God, as they are in us. And there- 
fore we are said to ascribe them to him 
only in the abstract 

Accordingly, that there are incom- 
prehensible perfections in God, answerable 
to knowledge and power in man, whereof 
these are only the faint, though true re- 



*Nat. Phil., Appendix (1777), chap, i, sec. 2, pp. 176-77. 

3 Browne puts in "analogous" in italics; Wesley omits it altogether. 
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semblances (???), is natural and easy to 
conceive. But the conceiving the power 
as an ability to change things infinitely, 
his knowledge as only infinite thinking, 
the multiplying and enlarging our own 
perfections in number or degree only, to 
the utmost stretch of our capacity, and 
attributing them so enlarged to God, is no 
more than raising up an unwieldy idol 
of our own imagination, without any 
foundation in nature. 

The sum is this: we have no idea of God 
as he is in himself. For want of one we 
form the best conception we can 1 by putting 
together the perfections of the natures, 
particularly those we observe in ourselves, 
to stand for his perfections, not grossly 
inferring that God is, in effect, such an 
one as ourselves; but, concluding, that our 
greatest excellences 2 are the aptest rep- 
resentatives of his incomprehensible per- 
fections, though these infinitely transcend 
the most exalted of what are in any created 
beings, and are far above out of the reach 
of all human imagination. So true it is, 
that, though it may be justly affirmed, 
we can have no knowledge without ideas, 
yet is it most unjust and absurd to infer 
thence, that we can have no knowledge 
beyond them. 

That is, we have no sense ideas of 
God, nor notion, nor conceptions, nor 
does the building an "idol" of enlarge- 
ments in human virtues give us knowl- 
edge of God. How then ? Those "per- 
fections of the creatures" "stand for his 
perfections," — "the aptest representa- 
tives of 'his incomprehensible perfections. " 
This is "knowledge beyond" the ideas. 

The fact seems to be that Wesley, 
boldly or innocently, follows the Lockian 
philosophy to an agnostic conclusion 
as fearlessly as Hume. But while 
Hume was willing to accept the con- 

1 "Idol of imagination"? '"The idol of 



elusions, Wesley groped about for some 
new way to reach a truth which he 
believed these conclusions did not ex- 
press. 

Speaking of faith in natural religion, 
Wesley says: 

Because the intrinsic nature of God is 
utterly incomprehensible and can be no 
immediate object of human understanding, 
men must give the consent of the intellect 
here, together with the consent of the will, 
to the truth of things as mysterious as any 
in all revealed religion and which they are 
obliged to conceive by the same analogy 
by which we conceive all the mysteries of 
Christianity. 3 

But again: 

There can be no revelation to us con- 
cerning the intrinsic nature of things that 
are incomprehensible to us. And accord- 
ingly no part of the Christian revelation 
concerning God and things supernatural 
reaches further than their existence, and 
that lively analogy under which they are 
represented 

The only direct way offered by 
Browne (or Wesley) out of this theistic 
agnosticism — so elaborately developed 
in our day by Herbert Spencer as the 
"Unknowable" — was the device of "di- 
vine metaphor" or "analogy," which 
in the setting of his metaphysical 
position, was simply an effort to "lift 
himself by his boot-straps." 

This brings me to the second point — 
that, as Wesley did not see through his 
problem, he looked around it. He 
professed to despise modern philoso- 
phers, and to base his theology not on 
his reasoning but on authority and on 
Scripture as a revelation. 

For instance, after dealing with Des- 
cartes' and Malebranche's distinction 
Images." 3 Ibid., chap, ii, sec. 2, p. 200. 
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of sensation in mind versus qualities 
in bodies, and after reviewing the 
ancients Democritus, Socrates, Aris- 
tippus, Plato, Epicurus, and Lucretius, 
he says "that the moderns have often 
enriched themselves with the spoils 

of the ancients Descartes and 

Malebranche have scarcely advanced 
anything but what had been said before 
by those ancient philosophers whom I 
have been quoting." 1 In the preface 
to a volume of sermons (published in 
1799) are these words: "I design plain 
truth for plain people. Therefore of 
set purpose I abstain from all nice 
philosophical speculations, from all per- 



In this adherence to experience as 
the basis of his work and thought, he 
anticipated in this realm the principle 
of modern scientific investigation, pur- 
sued in other lines, while his insistence 
on the principle of analogy is but 
another way of saying that there is a 
factor which finds no place in Lockian 
philosophy, but which cannot be ignored, 
and which a broader experimental phi- 
losophy might call belief. 

He ever abandoned the untenable. 
By facts observed he concluded that a 
layman should be allowed to preach. 
By facts observed he admitted the 
Christianity of Unitarians. By facts 



plext and intricate reasonings " observed he admitted the Christianity 



His city of refuge from his own 
reason is to rest bis theology on the 
"oracles of God" and on authority. 
But this Cardinal Newman method does 
not save him, for as he himself says 
"reason . . . . is to be convinced .... 
that the scripture is of Divine Author- 
ity." 2 Wesley verbally says regarding 
"a doctrine of God and spirits .... we 
can neither depend upon reason nor 
experiment. Whatsoever men know or 
can know concerning them must be 
drawn from the oracles of God. Here 
therefore we are to look for no new 
improvements but to stand in the good 

old paths " But in reality 

he made reason underlie his very 
acceptance of the oracles themselves, 
and accepted experience as the basis of 
his religious teaching and practice, e.g., 
the class-meeting and the doctrine of 



the witness of the Spirit. 

I Nal. Phil., Vol. V, Part V, chap, vi, sec. 13, p. 58. 

2 Nat. Phil., Appendix, chap, ii, sec. 2, p. 206. 

3 Journal, January 27, 1762, and October 25, 1763; Stevens, II, 321 
* Vol. I, Part II, chap, i, sec. 9, and Appendix, p. 252. 



of Quakers who have no outward 
"sacraments." By following facts he 
became the greatest reformer of his age. 
Facts, viewed by his independent judg- 
ment, made him anticipate scientific 
inductions only now agitating the world. 
Those who speak most loudly against 
the doctrines of creation by evolution 
from pre-existent forms of matter are, 
if they are Methodists, far behind the 
founder of their church. His note on 
Heb. 12:9 has been corrected by a 
change in his views on the origin of 
souls. He once held, and did so when 
the notes were first published, that 
souls originated by what may, for want 
of better language, be termed spasmodic 
acts of creation. In 1762 3 he became 
convinced that they were evolved from 
the parents. By fact observed he 
concluded that the lower animals have 
reason, and perhaps immortality, 4 as 
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well as we. "Wesley believed that 
there was a regular graduation of 
creation from the animalcule to the 
archangel." "He also thought it prob- 
able that each class in the series ad- 
vances, and will forever advance. "* 
Wesley says: 2 

Should any of us see a lump of clay 
rise immediately from the ground, into 
the complete figure of a man .... en- 
dowed with all the powers and faculties, 
which we perceive in ourselves, yea, and 
that in a more eminent degree of per- 
fection, than any of the present children 
of men; .... Now this is the very case 
in that moment when God created man 
upon the earth. 

But to impress this in a more lively 
manner upon the mind, let us suppose 
the figure above mentioned, rise by degrees, 
and is finished part by part, in some succes- 
sion of time 

I shall add only one reflection more 
with regard to the scale of beings. As the 
microscope discovers almost every drop 

of water, every blade of grass, etc 

to be swarming with inhabitants; a think- 
ing mind is naturally led to consider the 
part of the scale of beings which descends 
lower and lower, from himself, to the lowest 
of all sensitive creatures. Amongst these 
some are so little above dead matter, that 
it is hard to determine whether they live 
or no. 

It is wonderful to observe by what a 
gradual progression the world of life ad- 
vances, through an immense variety of 
species, before a creature is formed that is 
complete in all its senses. 

The whole progress of nature is so gradual 
that the entire chasm from a plant to man 
is filled up with divers kinds of creatures, 
rising one above another by so gentle an 
ascent, that the transitions from one 
species to another are almost insensible. 

1 Stevens, II, 331. * Nat. Phil. 



And the intermediate space is so well 
husbanded, that there is scarce a degree 
of perfection which does not appear in some. 
Now since the scale of being advances by 
such regular steps as high as man, is it not 
probable, that it still proceeds gradually 
upwards through beings of a superior 
nature? As there is an infinitely greater 
space between the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man the lowest insect. 

This thought is enlarged upon by Mr. 
Locke. "That there should be more species 
of intelligent creatures above us, than 
there are of sensible and material below us, 
is probable from hence that in all the visible 
and corporeal world, we see no chasm, 
no gaps. All quite down from man, 
the descent is by easy steps. There is a con- 
tinued series of things that in each differ 
the least that can be conceived from each 
other. (Gives examples.) .... There 
are brutes that seem to have as much 
knowledge and reason as some that are 
called men. Again, the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms are so closely joined that 
between the lowest of the one and highest 
of the other, there is scarce any perceptible 
difference. And if we go on till we come 
to the lowest and most inorganic parts of 
matter we shall find everywhere that the 
several species are linked together and differ 
in almost insensible degrees. 

Now when we consider on the other 
hand the infinite power and wisdom of 
the Creator, does it not appear highly 
suitable to the magnificent harmony of the 
universe, and the infinite goodness of the 
Architect, that the species of creatures 
should also by gentle degrees ascend 
upwards from us toward his infinite per- 
fection 

But here our thoughts are lost, we may 
conjecture a little but we know nothing. 
However, it is enough that we know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent. 
(1777), Vol. IV, chap, iv, pp. 54, 57-59. 



